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Memorabilia. 


OVERS of Latin wiil read with interest 
Mr. F. Brittain’s ‘Latin in Church,’ 
recently published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. It is concerned with the pro- 
nunciation of Latin—particularly in Eng- 
land. It seems that, not only in England 
but on the Continent also. the custom of pro- 
nouncing Church Latin in the Italian way 
is growing. In England this may be attri- 
buted partly to the use of manuals for singers 
which give this pronunciation, partly to 
listening in to Roman services. And there 
is a general idea that the Italian pronuhcia- 
tion is descended from the ancient and is non- 
national. Mr. Brittain contends that there 
never was a uniform pronunciation of Latin; 
that there is no special ecclesiastical pronun- 
ciation of Latin at the present day; and 
that, not till far on in the nineteenth century, 
was the Italian pronunciation used in Eng- 
land. On the first point he gives reasons for 
thinking that under the Empire correctness 
of pronunciation was not even very highly 
valued, and that the spread of Christianity 
was furthered by the clergy adopting the 
pronunciation of the region in which they 
were working. He next proceeds to demolish 
the idea that from ithe beginning of the 
Middle Ages onward to the Reformation, 
there ever existed an ‘‘old ecclesiastical 
pronunciation.’? With the seventeenth cen- 
tury, English pronunciation of Latin had 
come to follow the changes of the pronuncia- 
tion of English, and had taken on its dis- 
tinctive character. Where Latin was still 
used in Church, this series of changes was 
Stayed: the Roman Catholic clergy in Eng- 
land pronounced Church Latin as it had been 
pronounced in an earlier time, for it had be- 
come a secret language no longer influenced 
by changes in English phonetics. An interest- 
img reminder here mentions how much re- 
cusants tried to conform themselves in all 


but the essentials of their religious princi- 
ples to the English ways about them. Com- 
ing to modern days—and after castigating 
pleasantly some modern fashions and affecta- 
tions—Mr. Brittain suggests that in Church 
Latin (which largely means in the singing 
of choirs) we should use English consonants, 
and vowels ‘‘ of a modified Continental type, 
corresponding to the vowels of earlier Eng- 
lish, before their letters had switched over to 
their present sounds.” 


[HE Thirty-Ninth of ithe S.P.E. Tracts 

(S.P.E. means ‘‘ Society for Pure Eng- 
lish,’’ in case any reader should chance not 
to know, what a tract nowhere reveals) brings 
us a justification by Mr. H. C. Wyld of 
Received Standard English as being quite the 
best variety of English, among one or two 
other reasons, because of ‘‘ the marked dis- 
tinctiveness and clarity of its sounds.” 
This quality he traces in great measure to 


| sonority in the vowels, as well as to their 


differentiation from one another; and he 
goes on to remark the beauty of the long a, 
as heard in path, task, chaff, and the fact, 
which perhaps has not struck many people 
before, that, in its fullness, it is rare in pro- 
vincial speech, where a sound something 
short of it does duty—something intermediate 
between path and pad. Our author admires 
very much also the different long vowel- 
sounds in bird, sigh, brood; and, in short 
vowel-sounds, the particular clearness with 
which in Received Standard Speech they are 
disinguished from one another. Where 
would he expect to hear the ‘‘ best’’ Eng- 
lish most consistently spoken at its best? 
He says, among officers of the British Regu- 
lar Army. 

Ait the request of Mr. Edison, Mr. Glad- 
stone once made a record of his voice. This 
record Mr. Wyld has studied with much 
care, and gives some notes of his observa- 
tions at the end of the tract. All that has 
been said of the splendour of Gladstone’s 
voice he finds fully justified by the record. 
Its management, and the elocution are per- 
fect. In the way of peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation, the chief points are the retaining 
of the r sound before a consonant whether 
in stressed or unstressed syllables: ente?tain- 
‘ment, overstrained, earnest, wonderful; a 
pronunciation of final 1 resembling the 
French | in belle; the long-vowel in make, 
not diphthongized but approximated to the 
French é; retention of full quality of vowels 
in unstressed syllables; the French -ure in 
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future. The vowel-sounds in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech are to be considered as those 
current among people of his standing in 
Liverpool in the early nineteenth century— 
which persisted in spite of Eton and Oxford. 
Mr. Wyld clearly thinks that there is not 
much substance in objection to the so-called 
“Oxford accent,’’ since it is a mere, not 
very prevalent. affectation. 


WE noticed in the April Cornhill, under 

the title ‘‘‘ Natural Enemy ’’ Cures,’ 
an entertaining and instructive article by 
Mr. E. D. Cuming about the introduction 
of new species into different countries in the 
hope of effecting this or that amelioration. 
Results have often proved very different from 
those expected; partly, one gathers, from the 


of species to their habits. A number of ex- 
amples are given: a good one is that of the 
starling in New Zealand. This bird, when 
imported, had an excellent reputation as a 
devourer of noxious insects. The examina- 


revealed that the food taken consisted up 


the most part harmful. 
farmers and fruit-growers looked for great 
things. The starlings, in only three years, 
had multiplied exceedingly. Instead of two 
broods in the year they raised five; and, 
strict protection being enforced, the enor- 
mous multiplication received no check. And 
now. though they still devoured insects, they 


The New Zealand But as early as in 1290, all the Jews were 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS OF NORMAN 


ENGLAND. 


(THE Jewish settlement in medieval Eng 

land was only of short duration. There 
is a reference of doubtful value to the pre 
sence of Jews in the seventh century, but 
their actual settlement does not begin until 
the Norman Conquest. They came for the 
most pant from northern France. In the 
year 1096, for instance, victims of persecu- 
tion at the hand of the Crusaders fled to 
Upon the expulsion 
of the Jews from France in 1182, England, 
too, had its share of the emigration. Thus 
the Jews living in England remained in con- 
stant connection with France until 1209. In 
this year, however, when land lost Nor- 
the mother- 


é ward that we might date the beginning of 
to 75 per cent. of insects, and those for much | 


an independent Anglo-Jewish development. 
expelled from England, and with that the 


shaping of a special Anglo-Jewish commun- 


began to acquire a taste for the fruit they | 


had been imported to safeguard, and by 
about forty years from their introduction, 


were recognized as a pest of the deepest dye | 


—which, moreover, had ousted divers useful 
native birds. The law protecting them had 
to be repealed. There seems at the back of 
this example of an unlucky importation, 
some rather curious inaccuracy of observa- 
tion. 
—-or do blackbirds either—really eat fruit, 
or do they not? 
probing for grubs, they find apples and pears 
pleasant eating, and so take to them as 
food. Perhaps it would be true to say that 
everything that eats will contrive to adapt 
itself to eating what it likes; at any rate, 
the starling can. So did the mongoose in 
Jamaica; but, though there is a long tale 
of damage against him also, he seems at any 
rate to have freed the sugar-cane plantations 
from the rat and also to have exterminated 
the black and yellow snakes. 


-mental and spiritual sphere. 


lity sto 

frag known of the spiritual life of 
these Jews. Only two books had their rise in 
this country; if the suggestion that Berekhya 
ben Natronai belonged to Anglo-Jewry could 
be proved, there would be some more. _ 

Up to now, no contemporary manuscripts 
seem to have been discovered apant from the 
Deeds, which do not throw light upon the 
Without being 
able to report of a new find, the following 


‘lines are intended to establish the existence 


of two Jewish manuscripts of Angevin Eng- 


land. 


Do starlings in their original habitat | 


Mr. Cuming thinks that, | 


1. 


One of these has, as far as I know, not 
yet been treated of. Its existence was first 
announced in the short list entitled ‘ Ver 
zeichnis der Judaica aus der Bibliothek des 


_Herrn Dr. H. B. Levy,’! by Salomon Gold- 


schmidt, published in 1900, in Hamburg. 
Here it is given under No. 19: A Penta- 
teuch with Commentary. After the owners 
death, the whole collection was bought by the 
Staats-und Universitatsbibliothek Hamburg, 
and upon its shelves our codex is now to be 


1 Hebrew title: miqdaf mé‘at, etc. 
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found.2 

It is with the origin of this manuscript 
that we are here concerned. At first sight 
there seems to be no need for investigation at 
all. For it not only contains a colophon— 
which is by no means too frequent of occur- 
rence—but the colophon is actually a very 
complete one. And this is pretty rare. The 
following details are given: the name of the 
soribe, his place of origin, the day he fin- 
ished his work, and the name of the man 
‘for whom he did it. 

If we had not possessed this information, 
nobody would have thought of assigning an 
Anglo-Jewish origin to this codex. Neither 
the contents nor the script would have led 
to such an assumption. The contents can- 
not afford us any clue as to its regional origin 
—for it is a Pentateuch. The type of letter- 
ing used, marks the book as belonging to the 
socalled Franco-German group. 

Let us read the colophon: The manuscript 
was writiten by Isaac the Scribe, son of 
Elijah the Hazzin from ’vksvnpvrt’ in 
brvssjjls b’re brbn, finished on Sunday the 
17th Heshwan, 5070 (i.e., 22 Oct., 1309). 
There is some mistake in this entry, as the 
given date fell on a Wednesday. The Pen- 
tateuch was ordered by Hayyim, the son of 
the martyr’ Hayyim.5 

The name of the place where the book was 
written does not present any difficulties: it 


2“Levy No. 19.”—Something of its past can 
be read in the entries of its different owners. 
Upon the back cover, births are registered be- 
tween 1486 and 1506. In the year 1568 (1598? 
1600?) it belonged to Klonimos ben Shelomo 
Ulm—not Ullmann, as in the “ Verzeichnis ”— 
(fol. 626); in 1760 to Shelomo ben Leib Ulm and 
to Ber ben Leib Ulm (fol. 1 recto); in 1770 to 
Shelomo Ulm in Pappenheim (fol. 626 verso). 
On the same page is the signature of Brainlin 
bath Shelomo, probably a member of the same 
family, as one may infer from her father’s 
name, 

3 The Hebrew characters are trans- 
literated in the following way: b = Beth, B = 
Beth with Raphe, c = Sade finale, d = Daleth, 
e = Sere, g = Gimel, h = He, h = Heth, 
j = Yod, k = Kaf, k — Kaf finale, 1 = Lamed, 
m = Mem, m = Mem finale, n = Nun, n = 
Nun finale, p — Pe, P = Pe with Raphe, p = 
Pe finale, q — Qof, r = Resh, s = Samekh, 
§ = Shin-Sin, t — Taw, t = Teth, v = Wavw, 
z= Zayyin,’ = Aleph, ‘ = ‘ Ayyin, — = Shewa, 
! = sign of abbreviation, etc.—This translitera- 
tion is not identical with the transcription. 

4 Perhaps he was one of the victims in the 
Iassacres between 1262 and 1266. 

5 The identity of the names of father and 
son proves that the former was killed before 
the birth of his son. 


is ‘‘ Brussels in the land of Brabant.’’ But 
where Isaac came from is somewhat of a 
riddle. In the Catalogue we find: ‘‘ Ochsen- 
furt (or Oxford ?).’’ The brackets show that 
Ochsenfurt—a little town in Lower Fran- 
conia, on the most southern bend of the 
Main, near Wtrzburg—appears ito the maker 
of the Catalogue as the more probable of the 
two. 

The solution of the question as to whether 
our codex was written by a man from Oxford 
or from Ochsenfurt is the task we have set 
ourselves here. 

Let us in the first place seek to find an 
answer by looking at it from an_ historic 
aspect. 

If Isaac ben Elijah left his former place— 
*vksvnpvrt (not ’vqsnpvrt as the Catalogue 
has it)—and went to Brussels, there must have 
been a reason for this emigration. Though 
we do not know his personal history, it is 
permissible to look for a general reason 
which might be responsible for his individual 
fate. Jewish history would provide us 
quite easily with such an explanation for 
his change of abode: It is to be found in 
the words ‘‘ persecution ’’? and expulsion.” 

The historic test would not, however, in 
the present instance, help to settle the ques- 
tion. Isaac might have come from either 
town: the year it was written in, 1309, is 
the eleventh year after the great massacres 
of Jews in Bavaria and the nineteenth year 
— the expulsion of the Jews from Eng- 
and. 

We are, therefore, bound to look for some 
other method of approach. Let us seek to 
do so by linguistic means. 

The name Ochsenfurt is ito be met with 
in old Jewish sources three times, all of them 
in the Memor-book of Nuremberg. There are 
two forms: ’vAsnvvrt (Salfeld, ‘ Martyro- 
logium des Nurnberger Memorbuches,’ p. 31, 
from the year 1296, and p. 78), i.e. ohsénxurt 
and ’vsnvvrt (p. 80, from the fourteenth 
century), i.e. osénvurt. The spelling of the 
f of the present ‘‘ Ochsenfurt’’ by Waw cor- 
responds to the sound v of Old and Middle 
High German, which occurs in this word— 
vurt, ‘‘a ford’’—both the Waw of the 
Hebrew alphabet and the v of the Latin 
characters designating, in the orthographical 
systems concerned, the labial lenis, a voice- 
less, before the thirteenth century a voiced 
continuant. 

For the name Oxford we meet in Jewish 
sources with the forms ’vsjnpvrt, of the year 
1267 (Davis, ‘ Hebrew Deeds of English Jews 
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before 1290,’ No. 55) and ’vsnpvrt, of the year 
1268 (No. 190), i.e., in both cases osénfort— 
a remarkable parallel to the second form 
from Germany, osénvurt. 

So we have two groups differing princi- 
pally in the representation of the f in pre- 
sent day ‘‘ Oxford-Ochsenfurt’’: one with 
Pe = f, the other with Waw = v. The use 
of Waw in the sense of the old German v 
sound is specifically Ashkenazic (i.e., apper- 
taining to the Jews of Germany and their 
descendants), whilst the Franco-Jewish Waw 
corresponds to the French v-sound, as for 
instance vjvs vives ‘‘ Vives”’ (Brit. Mus., 
Harl. Chart. 43a, 61b). It is true that at 
a later period a sound change—the transi- 
tion from the lenis v to the fortis f—gave rise 
to a new spelling, but at the time in ques- 
tion, the use of Pe for f at the beginning of 
a syllable, excludes German origin and poinits 
to a Franco-Anglo-Jewish writer. 

We meet with the second part of ithe name 
in other English deeds, too, and it is always 
spelt in the same way: qvnjpvrt, qvnjPvrt, 
i.e., konifort, ‘‘ Conisford’’ (Brit. Mus., 
Lansdowne Chart. 667, 669, from the year 
1280), gvzlpvrt, i.e.. goztlfort, ‘‘ Gossel- 
ford ’’’ (Davis, No. 81). 

These examples may suffice to show that 
we are justified in claiming that the word 
*vksvnpvrt denotes Oxford. 

Let us investigate the rest of the word. 

* = Aleph denotes the glottal stop at the 
vocalic beginning of a syllable. 

v = Waw is o in the first syllable of our 
word; in the last syllable it is either o of 
Oxford ’’ or u of “‘ Ochsenfurt’’; in the 
second syllable it is not likely to be connec- 
ted with € in osénfort or ohsénvurt, unless 
we were to go back as far as Old High Ger- 
man ohso (an ox). May we, then, take that 
Waw to be the equivalent of the second 
vowel of ‘Oxonia’’? This does not seem 
improbable. 

k = Kaf + § =Shin-Sin might stand for 


actly Kaf with Raphe) would be more likely 
to belong ito a period of Ashkenazic spelling 
later than our manuscript. 

So we cannot deduce anything from this 
point. 

As regards the last letter of the word, it 
seems at first sight to correspond to the 
of Ochsenfurt, not to d in Oxford. But a 
glance at the Deeds will show that every 
final English d is indicated by Teth, eg., 
qvnjpvrt, qvnjPvrt, i.e., konifort, ‘‘ Conis- 
ford ’’ (see above), mjdlpjlt, i.e., midélfilt, 
Middlefield,’ ’jdvvrt, i.e., edwart, ‘‘ Bad- 
ward ” (both Brit. Mus., Cott. Nero, ¢. iii., 
fol. 194a., probably from the year 1234), 
rjq’rt, ritfart, ‘‘ Ricardus’’ (Brit. 
Mus. Add. Chart. 1251, from the year 1182). 

There is another word in our colophon 
from which we might supplement our philo- 
logical investigations: brvsjjls, i.e., bruséls, 
The use of the double Yod to designate a 
vowel does not occur in Old Yiddish, but we 
not infrequently find it in the Deeds: 
nejj-b-’, i.e., néw, “‘ new ’’ (Brit. Mus., Cott. 
Chart. xxvi. 29), sjjnt, i.e., sént, ‘* Saint” 
(Cott. Nero, c. 1ii., fol. 194a). So our form 
here might be taken as a confirmation of the 
English origin of the manuscript. (There is, 
of course, the possibility that the scribe was 
a Bavarian Jew who had acquired tthe spell- 
ing of the name Brussels in this town). 

On the whole, all these details together 
make it more than probable that the original 
home of the scribe was not Ochsenfurt but 
Oxford. 

If, however, we wished to be very conscien- 


_itious, we would not speak of certainty if 


ks of ‘‘ Oxford’ or ‘“‘hs’’ of Ochsenfurt— | 


the old pronunciation of ch being the voice- 
less back continuant. 

In the English deeds the sound k is invari- 
ably denoted by Qof, e.g., njqvl, i.e., nikul, 
* Lincoln,” apart from the case jskh, i.e., 
jesika, ‘‘ Jessica’’ (?). This detail does not 
favour the English origin of the manuscript. 

Now, if we take the Kaf of our word as 


a parallel to the Heth in ’vAsnpvrt of the | | 
the Ashkenazic type, point to the end of the 
fourteenth century, whereas it is known to 


Memor-book—the latter undoubtedly repre- 
senting the voiceless back continuant—we 
find that the use of the Kaf here (more ex- 


there were no other means of corroborating 
our opinion. But this means is given by 
palaeography. 

The scripts of the Ashkenazic and Anglo- 


_ Jewish groups are very similar to each other, 
| so that the inexperienced eye does not see any 


difference. So we would again be faced by 
the question: Oxford or Ochsenfurt? But 
although ithe development of Hebrew script 
is practically an unexplored field of research, 


/we venture to say that some initial studies 


have made it possible for us to distinguish 
between these two types. ‘ 

A close investigation of the script, and a 
comparison with Ashkenazic development has 
shown a striking similarity to Ashkenazic 
forms. But the particular combination to 
be met with in this manuscript would, in 


us that it was written in the year 1309. To 
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this negative proof of the Oxonian origin of 
Isaac ben Elijah, we have :a positive one: 
The investigation of the script (the cursive 
part) under the assumption of its English 
origin. A comparison of forms with the de- 
velopment of the Franco-Anglo-Jewish group 
shows us that they correspond to those be- 
longing to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. And this is identical with the date 
of the manuscript, the year 1309. 

So palaeographic examination confirms the 
result of the philological test. An Oxford 
Jew wrote this manuscript. It is the second 
Jewish codex of medieval England. 


II. 


Which was the first one? As to that, it 
is possible that its English origin was recog- 
nised. That is the book, ‘Es Hajjim,’ a 
compilation of Jewish laws and customs by 
Jacob ben Judah. It belonged in the seven- 
teenth century to Johann Christoph Wagen- 


seil, the well-known Hebraist, and is at ithe — 
present day to be found in the Ratsbibliothek | 


of Leipsic. Its historic value was not dis- 
covered until recent times. Franz Delitzsch 
had misread the name of the place, making 
the author in the Catalogue (1838) a Lun- 
ditiensis (cp. D. Kaufmann, in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, 1892, p. 20, and H. Adler, 
in Steinschneider-Festschrift, 1896, p. 241). 
Neither Kaufmann nor Adler designates the 
codex as an English one, but we may assume 
that when the former says ‘‘ It has escaped 
notice and thus escaped destruction,’’ he 
takes the English origin of the manuscript 
for granted. 

Considering the fact that the work was 
written in the year 1287—folio 287 verso: 
snt zv jb Imhzvr snt m/z’ lpr ‘Ip 
88j—only three years before the expulsion, it 
stands to reason that it is an English manu- 
script. For after this event nobody on the 
Continent would have been likely to be suffi- 
ciently interested in the book with its specific- 
ally Anglo-Jewish element, to copy it. 

The codex is not, however, merely a copy; 
it is the original of the work; it is an 
autograph. A small entry on the last, other- 
wise blank, leaf, bears witness to this. It 
is a very small and indistinct note, and has 
therefore hitherto escaped notice. It runs 
thus : 

*nj hhtvm mth mvdh (over line) 

hvd’h gmvrh smkrtj zh hspr 

shbrtj lh’ (erasure) bhlup 

vm‘vt (crossed out) hkl mkrtj mkjrh 

gmvrh cmvth vhlvth srjr’ 

vqjjm’ dl’ Imjbdr bjh mjvmf’] 


dnn vi‘lm vinh Shvdjtj htmtj 

mvdh, dbjnj htj. vhkl srjr 

vqjm (erasure) jhvdh. 

This is a deed of sale in regard to ‘‘ this 
book of which I am the author.”’ The names 
of the vendor and purchaser have, however, 
been erased by a later owner, a thing of 
not infrequent occurrence. But we know the 
author’s name from the preface, in which 
he styles himself j‘qb hqtn bh/r’ jhudh hhzn 
mlvndre bn rv! j‘qb h’rvk: Jacob, son of 
R. Judah the Hazzan, from London, son ot 
R. Jacob the Tall. The father’s name 1s 
the same as that mentioned in the deed of 
sale, and there can be no doubt whatever 
that it was the name Jacob that was erased. 

In addition it may be said that the note 
and the manuscript itself were both writ- 
ten by one and the same hand (compare, for 
instance, the cursive parts on fol. 279). 

Thus one of the two works that we know 
to be of medieval Anglo-Jewish origin has 
been preserved in awtographic form. 


S. BrrnBAUM. 


N BARLY INSTANCE OF THE PAR- 
LIAMENTARY WHIP. — It would be 
interesting to know for certain when the 
whip system originated and continued as a 
regular feature of Parliamentary life. As 
early as 1660, however, one finds traces of 
the system, though it would be hazardous to 
state that there were about it those elements 
of precise organization which came to be 
associated with it in the eighteenth century. 
In the Convention Parliament of 1660, one 
learns that the King’s party held daily meet- 
ings of consultation. (Bodleian MS. Claren- 
don 72, ff. 235**-36**). 

On May 13, 1660, Sir Alan Broderick wrote 
to Sir Edward Hyde (later the Earl of Clar- 
endon): ‘‘I daily confer with the best men 
before the House sits, and deliver out notes 
of direction contrived by Mr. Palmer and 
the ablest lawyers, perused by my Lord South- 
ampiton (to whom I constantly address) and 
the soberest statesmen; by which all with 
whom I had any former correspondence and 
many new men, direct their votes.’” (Clar- 
endon State Papers, vol. iii., pp. 747-49; 
italics are mine). This looks very much 
like an anticipation of the function of the 
Parliamentary whip. No earlier instance, 
so far as I know, has been brought to light. 


H. N. MUKERJEE. 
St. Catherine’s, Oxford. 
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Some years ago, on the occasion of the 


Hakluyt. there was some discussion on the 
origin of the name. And I remember being 
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RIGIN OF THE NAME HAKLUYT.— | 


told that there was good reason to suppose | 


that the second syllable was a form of tthe 


word ‘little,’ and that the name was one | 
of the nickname class, the nearest analogue | 


being Dolittle. 
little,’ a name given, perhaps, to some lazy 
forester. 

There can be no doubt that this is the 
correct derivation. Walter Hakluyt, the 
founder, apparently, of the Herefordshire 
family, or at any rate one of the earliest on 
record, appears in the Calendars of Patent 
and Close Rolls from about 1285 onwards as, 
indifferently, Hakeluyt, Hakelittel, etc. 
And there is a series of charters from mem- 
bers of the family to Leominster Priory 


Hakluyt was only ‘‘ Hack- | 


(Cott. MS. Domitian, A ILI.) in which the | 


name has the same variations. Thus there 
are grants from Hugh Hakelutel, son of 
Hugh Hakelutel of Eaton (f. 216), from 
Giles Hakelutel of Eaton (f. 215), from 
Giles, son and heir of Hugh Hakeluyte of 
Eaton (f. 227) and from Giles Hakefuyte of 
Eaton (f. 231 d.).. The unusual second syl- 
lable seems to have suggested to some Eliza- 
bethan herald a ‘‘ traditional ’’ Dutch ori- 
gin of the family, in consonance with which 
the axes on the Hakluyt arms are termed by 
the heralds ‘‘ Dutch’’ or ‘‘ Danish battle- 
axes.”’ 
E. St. Joun Brooks. 


EGACIES OF BEDS.—This subject is 
interesting on account of the famous 
‘‘ second-best bed’’ in Shakespeare’s will. 
The following are two examples from wills in 
Elizabeth’s reign. It will be noticed in the 
first that the Bishop, like Shakespeare, 
leaves his second-best bed to his wife, but he 
expresses himself more tactfully. 


23 Aug. 1587. Richard Barnes, Bishop of Dur- 
ham. I do giue and ueath .. unto Jane, my 
welbeloued wiffe .. . thre beddes which ar att 
Durham... Item, I do giue and bequeath to 
Marie Joselinge my daughter, one of my _best 
beddes, with all the furniture thereto belong- 
inge.—‘ The Injunctions and other Ecclesiasti- 
cal Proceedings of Richard Barnes, Bishop of 
Durham, from 1575 to 1587,’ Surtees Society 
vol. xxii, p. Xv. 

25 Feb. 1573/4. Richard a clerk, vicar 
of Whittingham [Northumberland]... . Also I 
giue to Jhon Tindals wyf the worst of the iiii 
fetherbeds wth the clothes nebonging therto. 
Also I gyv to Jane tyndell another of the 
fetherbeds wth the clothes belonging thereto. 
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... Also I gyv to John Wolson a_ fetherbed 
wth the clothes belonging therto.—‘ Wills and 


Inventories illustrative of the History, Man- 


publication of an American study of Richard  jers, Language, Statistics, ete. of the Northern 


ngland from the Eleventh Cen. 
391, Surtees 


M. H. Dopps. 


HE 7th EARL OF KINTORE.—The 
7th Harl of Kintore (1794-1844) was 
divorced by his wife in the Court of Session 
at Edinburgh on March 3, 1840. No peerage 
states the reason why. It will be found at 
the Register House, Edinburgh—Potts Office, 
bundle 6, No. 38.K.—and has not been 
printed before. The Countess stated that 
she did not know the name of the co-respond- 
ent, but the summons shows, and a state- 
ment of facts admits, that she was Janet 
McDonald, daughter of Archibald McDonald, 
crofter, residing at the farm of Mains of 
Blacktown, King Edward, Aberdeenshire, 
adjoining the parish of Turriff, which Kin 
tore hunted. She is sometimes designed as 
Janet Stevenson, or Isabel or Bella Smith. 
According to the summons the adultery began 
in 1834, after the deed of separation 
arranged between the Earl and the Countess 
in 1833. The crofter’s daughter went to live 
with the Earl in his hunting-box, Gask 
House, at Turriff, and then she went to his 
main seat, Keith Hall, Inverurie, where she 
was living in 1839, and at which date she 
had five children by the Earl alive, and one 
who had died. Kintore was stated to have 
educated, maintained and acknowledged the 
children. Kintore was master of the Old 
Berks from 1826 to 1830, and a chapter is 
devoted to him in the history of this pack by 
Loder-Symonds and Crowdy (1905). He 
also figures extensively in Nimrod’s 

‘ Northern Tour’ (1838). 

J. M. BULtocu. 


LETTER OF STEPHEN CRANE.—In 
The Month at Goodspeed’s for March, 
1934, there are a few items of interest to 
students of Stephen Crane. Among these is 
a Crane letter, printed in full, addressed 
to Copeland and Day, Boston, publishers of 
‘The Black Riders.’ The text I follow is 
that of the partial reproduction (to the word 
‘‘produce’’?) on p. 238 of The Month, the 
remainder from the text printed pp. 238-239. 
Hartwood, Sul{livan] Co., N.Y. 
Messrs. Copeland and Day :— 
Dear sirs 
We disagree on a multitude of points. In 
the first place I should absolutely refuse to 
have my poems printed without many of those 


Counties of 
tury Downwards’ part IT, p. 
Society vol. ii. 
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which you just as pagel gee mark “No.” It 
seems to me that you cut all the ethical sense 
out of the book. All the anarchy, perhaps. It 
is the anarchy which I particularly insist upon. 
From the poems which you keep you could 
produce what might be termed a “ nice little 
volume of verse by Stephen Crane,’”’ but for 
me there would be no satisfaction. The ones 
which refer to God, I believe you condemn 
altogether. I am obliged to have them in when 
my book is printed. There are some which I 
believe unworthy of print. These I herewith 
enclose. As for the others, I cannot give them 
up —in the book. d 

In the second matter, you wish I would 
write a few score more. it is utterly impos- 
sible to me. We would be obliged to come to 
an agreement upon those that are written. 

If my position is impossible to you, I would 
not be offended at the sending of all the re- 
tained lines to the enclosed address. I beg to 
express my indebtedness to you and remain 

Yours sincerely, 


Stephen Crane 
Sept. 9th [1894] 
‘The Black Riders’ was issued in April 


of 1895. 
J. H. Brrss. 

LK-LORE OF COURTSHIP: FRIDAY 

EVENINGS.—At one time there seems 
to have been—and ithere may be still—among 
the young people who are engaged in court- 
ing, a rather strong feeling against its prac- 
tice on Friday evenings. In ‘ History of 
Ribchester ’ (1890) the authors, Mr. T. C. 
Smith, F.R.H.S., and the Rev. J. Shortt, 
describe some of the old social customs popu- 
lar in the town, and mentions one in con- 
nection with courtship, from which it seems 
that Friday evening was tabooed for the 
meeting of lovers. 

No “chap” might meet his woman on a 
Friday evening. That was “ finglin neet.” If 
he did, he would be sure to set all the old 
frying pans and kettles in motion, as if a 
thousand bees were aswarm. 

And here a good story is told, too, of a 

father residing in the locality who, 
trying to dissuade her daughter from mar- 
riage, quoted St. Paul as saying: “‘ Those that 
marry do well, but those who do not do 
better.” The lass retorted: “I’m content to 
do weel; but let them do better as con!” 
_ “‘Jinglin neet”’ is rather intriguing, but 
is, I assume, a reference to what we would 
now call a ‘‘stag’’ meeting night. There 
is a north-country term, jingle, with the 
meaning “‘ to make a noise as by shaking to- 
gether pieces of silver coin,’? which makes 
one think of the evening of pay-day, when 
carousals might be preferred to courting. 


C. P. Hate. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ENRY AYLORDE, F.S.A.—Can anyone 
say who he was? Date, about middle of 
nineteenth century. He must have owned a 
considerable library, as he had several vari- 
eties of bookplate and also put his crest on 
the back of his books. On some of his book- 
plates he describes himself as F.S.A., but 
his name is not in tthe Society’s Lists of Fel- 
lows. The arms that he used, Argent, two 
bars between nine martlets vert, are 
ascribed by Burke to ‘‘ Ailard.’’ 


H. J. B. CiLements. 
9, Lennox Gardens, S.W.1. 


“PWEUED”: “HYRD” IN PLACE- 

NAMES.—In the ‘ Poll Tax Returns of 
the Wapentake of Staincliffe and Ewecross, 
2nd Richard II (A.p. 1379),’ I find the suf- 
fix ‘“‘heued’’ to many of the names, such 
e.g., Redheued ; Rayheued ; Cokheued’ ; Kok- 
heued’—sometimes with the apostrophe, but 
not in every instance. Will some reader be 
good enough to inform me what is the mean- 
ing of heued ’’? 

In the same returns there are many other 
curious suffixes which do not occur in pre- 
sent day surnames, ito mention but one other, 
‘““hyrd,”’ e.g., in such names as Geldhyrd ; 
Gaythyrd ; Studhyrd, and very many others. 
Has any treatise been published explaining 
these strange suffixes ? 


Bryan Cookson. 


[Though the particular suffixes enquired 
about do not appear to be given there our 
correspondent might find ‘The Chief Elements 
used in English Place-names’ useful. It is 
Part ii of vol. i of the Survey of English 
Place-names published for the English Place- 
name Society by the Cambridge University 
Press]. 

“ DUSEYITE”’ AS GENERAL TERM OF 

ABUSE.—In R. S. Surtees’s novel 
‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ Lord Scam- 
perdale during an altercation in the hunting- 
field addresses Mr. Sponge as “ You 
perpendicular-looking Puseyite pig-jobber.”’ 
At the time when the work appeared the 
epithet ‘‘ Puseyite ’’ was used slightingly of 
members of the Tractarian Revival (‘* Per- 
pendicular,’’ of course, would have reference 
to the revival of Gothic architecture tthen in 
vogue). There is nothing in the novel to 
suggest that tthe hero was in any way an 
adherent of the Oxford Movement: 


‘*Puseyite’’ seems to be merely a general 
| term of abuse—such as the loose use of the 
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word ‘‘ Bolshie”’ ait the present day. 
Can your readers tell me of any other 
instances of such usage ? 
A. M. CoLeman. 


A COUSIN OF EDWARD JENNER? — 

A member of a branch of my family 
possesses a miniature of an ancestress, which 
is marked on the back: ‘ Mrs. William 
Brooks, grandmother of Rev. Harvey Brooks ; 
she was a first cousin of Edward Jenner, the 
discoverer of vaccination.’’ She was Phyllis, 
daughter of Martha Ayre (1 do not know her 
father’s Christian name), and was married 
on July 22, 1783 (as of the parish of St. 
George, Blooms>ury) at Marylebone church 
to William Brooks of that parish. Her 
sister, Martha Ayre (described as a minor of 
this parish) was married at St. Margaret’s, 


King’s Lynn on Feb. 2, 1778, to Harvey | 


Goodwin of the same parish. This Harvey 
Goodwin was grandfather of Harvey Good- 
win, Bishop of Carlisle, and of Charles 
Wycliffe Goodwin, tthe Egyptologist. In 
what way could this lady have been first 
cousin to Edward Jenner? 
any proof of 
tradition mentioned in Mr. Warren R. Daw- 
son’s biography of Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, 
just published. 
E. St. Brooks. 


HE LORD OF BURLEIGH.—Can any 


reader inform me where I can find 
an account of the facts upon which 
Tennyson’s poem is based? The ‘* Anno- 


tated Edition ’’ of the ‘Poems,’ vol. ii., 
p. 351, gives only the bare fact that ‘‘Sarah 
Hoggins, a Shropshire maiden, became wife 
of the ninth Earl of Exeter in 1791.” A 
picturesque narration, but without any re- 
ferences, is contained in the ‘ Mémoires de 
la Comtesse de Boigne,’ 1897, i., pp. 171-4. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


RIGIN OF WEATHERCOCKS.—Is there 
any foundation for Menzel’s statement 
(‘ History of Germany,’ i., 471, note E.T. 
1901) that 
they were originally pagan sacrifices, which 
were placed on the tops of trees, as a preven- 
tative of bad weather, they afterwards became 
the symbols of Christianity, messengers of the 
morning light in a spiritual sense? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


VANITY FAIR CARTOONS.—Who were 
the following artists: ‘‘ Pip,’’ Guth,”’ 
Lib,”’ 


“Who,” 


I cannot find | 
the statement, nor is the | 


“Arn,’? “ Bulbo,”’ 


oe A 
Junior,’ ‘‘ Hay ’’? 
ALR. 


LEGGE. — Sir Edward Knatchbull, 7th 

Baronet, of Mersham Hatch (1704-89) is 
said to have married Grace, 2nd d. of Wil- 
liam and Elizabeth Legge, of New Sarum. 
Their son and heir was born 1760. Grace 
Knatchbull’s admon. dated 1788. Any in- 
formation as to William Legge or his family 
will be welcomed. 

J. D. K. Ltoyp. 


PAPAL ‘‘ LETTER.’’--Can anyone throw 
light upon a four-page octavo pamphlet 
dated ‘‘ Rome June 1838,’’ purporting to be 
Epistola gratulabunda Papae Gregorii ad 
_ Victoriam Reginam Magnae Britanniae 
upon her coronation? In most execrable 
| Latin and a somewhat disrepwtable squib, it 
begins, ‘‘ Filia mea, Quanquam Haeretica es 
atque ergo damnata iad infernum, salve 
satis.’’ It professes to lament the inability 
of His Holiness to attend the coronation, and 
contains some scurrilous references to con- 
temporary personages and political leaders. 
From a postscript to it 1 quote the following: 
Privatim :— Soultius qui ad te veniens est 
latro. ‘Tene oculum tuum_ super eum. 
Palmellius est nihil nisi fur. Mira florius est 
Swindlerus ... Lignius Princeps nihil valet— 
Ludolfino est vetus Johannes-asinus—Vander 
Cappelensis est bonus bibator quanquam est 
| sanguineus Protestans Johannes Van Burien- 
sius est bellus puer et nullus error—Vive et 
vale. 

I should be glad to supply a full copy of 
this extraordinary and disagreeable docu- 
ment, through the Editor, to anyone inter- 
ested. It bears no printer’s name. 


RuHopon. 


LUNT: IMHOFF.—Charlotte, 6th dau. 
of Sir Charles Wm. Blunt, Bart., m., 
19 Feb., 1795, Charles Imhoff (styled ‘‘ Sir,” 
and subsequently General in the British 
Army, and Liewtenant-Governor of Jersey). 
He d. Daylesford, 14 Feb., 1853, apparently 
s.p. The dates and places of her birth and 
death are asked for. 


H. B. 


COTT, OF THE NIZAM OF HYDERA- 
BAD’S ARMY.—Capt. John Scott 
entered the Nizam of Hyderabad’s army as 
a “local” officer on 12 March 1812; and 
died at Madras on 4 March 1856, aged 
seventy. His wife Anna Maria died there 
17 March 1856, aged forty-nine years six 
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me : ied i When their Majesties were at Drury Lane. 
Ape Theatre to see the Winter’s Tale as Mr. Gar- 
* yan : y 830 y he Dept. of | Tick was repeating the two following lines of 
R. William (b. 4 Sept. 1830), of the ept. Of | the occasional Prologue to that Piece :— 
Public Works, m. Charlotte Louisa, dau. of “For you, my Hearts of Oak, for your 
7th A. F. Ottman, sub-engineer, Dept. of Public Regale, 
) is Works. Both William and Louisa Scott eae A spe old English Stingo, mild and 
Vil- perished in the cyclone at Masulipatam on | 4 |) "cried out of the Shilling Gallery— 
um, 1 Nov. 1864. “At Threepence a Pot, Master Garrick, 
race Further details of Capt. John Scott are | or confusion to the Brewers.” 
in- asked for. Which was so well received by the House as 
nily H. Buttock, to produce a Plaudit of Approbation. 

Capt. J. W. F. 
IRKET FOSTER, ARTIST: ‘ E.S.K.’’— ORDS CARLYLE OF TORTHORWALD. 
row I have lately seen two water-colour | —I seek information regarding the des- 
hlet drawings of Fish, carrying the monogram | cendants of a member of this family who set- 
» be B.F. of this artist and the figures 76, pre- | tled in Wales about two hundred years ago. 

ad sumably the date. On the lower left-hand | By a decree of the House of Lords in 1770, 
i” corner of each drawing is an embossed stamp, | the heir-male of the family was found to be 
able “E.S.K.”’ Can any reader say what these | George Carlyle, whose ancestor had settled 
, it letters represent? ‘‘ Exhibited South Ken- | in Wales. In him also it was thought lay 
A es sington ’’ has been suggested. Any assist- | the right to the peerage. 
ilve ance will be appreciated. James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
lity P. J. 
and ‘ : ‘MHE CAU’D LAD O’ HYLTON,’ BAL- 
‘on- PUTELARY GODS.—Sixty and_ seventy LAD.—The Monthly Chronicle (New- 
ers. years ago 1t was a common thing to see | castle) for February, 1888, contains an arti- 
ng : on the top of chests of drawers, ‘ put up” | cle on ‘The Cauld Lad of Hylton,’ wherein 
est beds, etc., etc., in some of the rooms of the anonymous writer states that the ballad 
um. houses in one of the remote dales of one of with this title is a modern publication. No 
est our northern counties, dolls with wooden | name of author is given and no other par- 
on bodies and dressed, which had been handed | ticulars except a quotation of a few lines 

t down from generation to generation. The | ag follows: 

Po railroad, the motor-car, the globe trotter, and tai: 
> et advanced education has wiped them out. | Lay with the dust proud Hylton’s walls, 
What were they? They were not children’s | Murder blots the household sword; 

af play toys, but seemed to be remnants of some | Strip the lands from Hylton’s lord. 
cu- superstition or belief. a | Who was the author of the ballad? Any 
ter- X.Y. Z| other information concerning it will be ap- 
| (\HAPLAINS OF NORFOLK ISLAND H. Askew. 

: (See ante p. 43).—In Crockford’s ‘Cleri- | Spennymoor. 
cal Directory’ for 1870 (p. 519) occurs AME DOROTHY LAWSON OF ST. 
“ Nobbs, G. H., Norfolk Island. Chaplain ANTONY’S, | NEWCASTLE-UPON- 

r,” of Norfolk Island’ (but with no date). | TYNE. — Information about this lady and 

ish What is known of him? i her family is desired. 
She was, apparently, tthe wife of Roger 
tly NTRUDERS INTO CHURCH LIVINGS. Lawson, the son of Sir Ralph Lawson, of 
ind I —In the succession lists of many Beata, who, on June a 1605, took Ba le 
clergy of different parishes in England occur mg portions of t 
. names of persons called ‘‘ Intruders.’? Who | 2” Heaton to trustees on behalf of Dorot - 
7 and what are they? When were they in- the wife of Roger Lawson, in recompense © 
ott truded, and when expelled? What books her jointure—the manor of Burnehall, which 
deal with had been sold. 

as eal with them ? 
ail X. Y. Z. Sir Ralph Lawson’s partners in the deed 
nad of conveyance were his wife, Elizabeth, and 
aaa “ YTINGO.’’—At what date did the follow- | Roger Lawson, his son and heir-apparent. 

: ing incident occur? Dorothy Lawson, a noted recusant, resided 
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at St. Anthony’s, where she died on Palm 
Sunday, March 25, 1632, and was buried at 
All Saints’, Newcastle, at the age of fifty- 
two. 

She is said to have been the mother of 
nineteen children. Two of her sons are 
asserted to have emigrated to Virginia in 
1636. One of them bore the strange name of 
Epaphroditus. 

The will of John Gibson, of Newcastle, 
who died Feb. 17, 1595, mentions a new house 
on the south side of Paynter Heugh ‘‘wherein 
Eppye Lawson dwells.”’ 


this person may have been the son of 
Dorothy. 
H. ASKEW. 
{For Epaphroditus see St. 
the Philippians ii. 25; iv. 18] 


-among the Moriscoes, in the days of Fer 


that, according to Numbers x. 1-10, 


Moses w a ake two trumpets | ; 
tense between the two nations, and every- 
and for the journeying of the camps.”” Was | — about the Moors—race, religion. colour 


of silver ‘‘for the calling of the assembly 
silver enjoined because of its greater sonor- 
ity ? 
relevant here. 

Are silver bells superior in musical qual- 
ity to bells of any other metal? Or, in this 
respect, are bells of gold better? 


| origin of the barrier which exists between 


ation both about the musical value of silver, 
and about any silver musical instruments or 
bells known to history or still extant. 


What is the scientific explanation of the | 


superiority or otherwise of this or that metal 
for purposes of music? 
J. R. 


MERICAN DOMESTIC 


some kindly American correspondent tell me 
whether, in the eighteenth century, brick was 
used to any extent in the building of ordin- 
ary dwelling-houses? If so, in what dis- 
tricts did it chiefly occur? My impression, 
perhaps much at fault, is that American 


houses in that century were mostly built of | 


wood. 
C. 


Would some one kindly tell me what was 
the staple food of the Irish peasantry be- 
fore the introduction of the potato? Was it 
—whatever it may have been—the same in 
the north and the south of lreland ? 


F. E. R. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Possibly Eppye was | 
a diminutive of the name Epaphroditus, and | 


Its costliness could hardly have been | 


ARCHITEC. | 
TURE: USE OF BRICKS. — Would. 


Repl 


THE COLOUR BAR. 
(elxili, 208; clxvi. 210). 


REJUDICE against the mixture of rac 
is perhaps inherent, but is stronger in 
some nations than in others. For example, 
among Moslem races this prejudice is far 
weaker than among others. But that it 
exists even among Moslems is shown by the 
Arabic saying in abuse of the negro: 
Beware of touching that which is black, 
for surely the filth will rub off.’ And I 1. 
member in Morocco there was great pride 


-among Moors of Tetuan in their pure de 
Paul’s Epistle to | 


scent. 
But ithere is much black blood among the 
Moors, and doubtless this existed in Spain 


dinand and Isabella. Hatred then was in- 


civilisation—was anathema the 
Spaniards. 


Whenever a relatively small number of one 


_ race finds itself the rulers of a larger race, 


the tendency is bound to be for the govern- 


| ing race to avoid, so far as it can, absorption 


into the governed. This, I think. is the 
Anglo-Saxons and coloured races. It is an 
instinct of self-preservation. The same feel- 
ing animates the white man in America. 
In France, colour prejudice is less than in 
many other countries, but it exists, as ] re- 
marked more than once when I lived in that 
country. Iit is said there is no such feel- 
ing in Russia. I cannot speak of post-war 
Russia, but certainly it existed there thirty 
years ago; and it was a strong feeling. 
Alien races are perhaps more easily assimi- 
lated in Russia than elsewhere, and among 


‘ithe Russians there is much Tartar blood. I 
/ remember a Tartar and a Mussulman com- 
'manding a cavalry regiment in St. Peters- 


burg, and there are many Tartar names in 
Russian history. But no one can deny that 


there was a_ strong prejudice against the 


| ante 
RELAND BEFORE THE POTATO. —. Japanese—due, I am sure, to political antag 


onism. I remember at the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war, seeing in the Russian 
Press a vehement diatribe against the 
Japanese, who were described as “ Yellow 
monkeys with the brains of birds’”’ (') 
But where there is no political or religious 
antagonism, and where there is no fear of 
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“swamping’’ a race, I do not think there 
is much tendency to a colour-bar. 1 remem- 
ber, when living in New Zealand, I could 
see absolutely no such feeling between Eng- 
lishmen and Maoris: there was free inter- 
marriage, and a flourishing grow- 
ing mixed race has sprung up. There is 
no political or religious antagonism, so there 
is no colour bar. Racial prejudices have 
existed from tthe beginning of time, but they 
only come to the surface when political or 
religious rivalry arouses them, or where there 
is danger of a _ governing being 


swamped.”’ O. 


([RESPASS OF VERT (clxvi. 191).—In the 

old Lex Forestae, founded on the Charta 
de Foresta of Henry III. and Edward L., 
vert (Fr. verd, Latin viridis) signified any- 
thing that bore a green leaf within the 
forest that could cover a deer, especially 
great and thick coverts. The lawyers divided 
vert into ‘‘ Haut-boys’’ (high wood) and 
‘“Sub-boys’’ (underwood). In Manwood, 
however, they are called ‘ Over-vert’’ and 
 Nether-vert,’’ and he adds another division, 
which included tthe trees 
within the forest growing fruit to feed the 
deer; named ‘‘ special ’? because its destruc- 
tion was more grievously punished than the 
destruction of any other kind of vert. 

Venaria signified the beasts of venary — 
those preserved in the forest for hunting. 

Among the forest offences were those of 
trespass de viride et de venatione; or, in 
common language, trespass of vert and 
venison. 

In every trespass and offence of the forest 
in vert or venison, the punishment was to 
be imprisoned, ransomed, and bound to the 
good behaviour of the Forest, which must be 
executed by a judicial sentence of the Lord 
Chief Justice in Eyre of the Forest. 

J. R. F. 


Jacob’s Law Dictionary has the following 
on the subject of ‘‘ vert ”’: 


Vert (French Verd. i.e. Viridis, otherwise 
Greenhue), in the forest laws signifies every 
thing that beareth a green leaf within a forest, 
that may cover a deer; but especially green and 
thick coverts. Of vert there are divers kinds; 
some that bear fruit.’ which may serve for 
food, as chesnut-trees, service-trees, nut-trees, 


crab-trees, etc. And for the shelter of the game, | 


some are called hautboys, serving both for food 
and browze; also for the defence of them, as 
oaks beeches &c., and for shelter and defence, 
such as ashes, poplars, maples, alder, &c. 

sub-boys, some for browze and for food of the 
game; of bushes and other vegetables, some are 


for food and shelter, as the hawthorn, black- 
thorn, &e. And some for hiding and shelter, 
such as brakes, gorse, heath, &c. But herbs 
and weeds, although they be green, our legal 
vert extendeth not to them.—4 Inst. 327 

Manwood divides vert into overt-vert and 
nether-vert; the overt-vert is that which the 
law books term haut-boys; and nether vert, 
what they call sub-boys: And into special vert 
which is all trees growing within the forest 
that bear fruit to feed deer; called special be- 
cause destroying it is more grievously punished 
than of any other vert. 

‘Trespass of vert ’’ was destroying or dam- 
aging anything coming within the definition 
of vert. It was an offence against the forest 
laws which came within the jurisdiction of 
the forest courts, 

For further information on the subject, 
Manwood’s ‘ Laws of the Forest’ should be 


consulted. 


Wm. Se.r-WEEKs. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Vert is a term used in connection with 
the forestry laws, and signifies (i) everything, 
including trees, underwood, bush, and the 
like growing in a forest, that bears green 
leaf that, may cover a deer; (ii) trees in 
the forest on which the deer feed, when it 
is called ‘‘ special vert ’’; (iii) permission, 
by Royal grant, to cut green-wood in a 
forest. 

‘“Trespass in vert ’’ was so called to dis- 
tinguish it from ‘‘ trespass in venison ”’ 
(offences relating to deer, boars, hares, and 
other beasts of the forest). Trespass in vert 
covered a variety of offences, e.g., ‘‘ Assart”’ 
(illegally ploughing the cover); ‘‘ waste’’ 
(destruction of the cover); ‘‘ purpestre’’ 
(building on forest land). 

Trial of such offenders was by the Court 
of Swainmote, which was convened thrice 
annually; and judgment on those found 
guilty was given at the Court of Justice 
Seat, which met once every three years. 
Every forest had its Court of Swainmote, but 
there were only two Courts of Justice Seat, 
which had jurisdiction north and south of 
the Trent respectively. The Court of Swain- 
mote had great powers; and if a manor 
happened to be within the bounds of a 
forest, the lord’s court could not even punish 
a man who poached one rabbit, but had to 
hand him over to the Swainmote Court. 
Your correspondent observes that trespass in 
vert was an offence five hundred years ago; 
technically, it was still an offence in the 
reign of e III, and it was actually 
punished three hundred years ago. 

H. HOLpen. 
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)}DESKI EDESTAR (clxvi. 190).—The lines 

quoted are a Romani version of the 99th 
stanza of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: 
““Ah Love! Could you and I with Him con- 


spire,’’ etc. The heading appears to mean | 


“To Ed. from Ed.’’ The whole of the 
Rubaiyat was translated into Romani and 
published by John Sampson, and this quat- 
rain is probably taken from that version. 
I have not the book for reference. 


CHARLES STRACHEY. 
Union Club. 


E 1602 ADDITIONS TO 
Mr. H. W. Crundell, in his interesting paper 
of March 3, 1933, seems needlessly to refer 
the date of Dekker’s work (if he was the 
author of the additions) back ito 1597. The 
pamphlet on ‘The Wonderfull Yeare ’ (1603) 
which has yielded such a striking parallel, 
contains more than one allusion to ‘ The 
Spanish Tragedy,’ the fullest being that on 
p. 49 of Professor F. P. Wilson’s edition of 
the Plauge Pamphlets : 


Study thou Baltazars part in Ieronimo, for 
thou hast more cause (tho lesse reason) than 
he, to be glad and sad 


Is this perhaps a reflection of quite recent 
preoccupation with ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ ? 
It is noteworthy that Professor Wilson has 
not traced similar references in ithe other 
pamphlets of the series. 

Mr. Crundell’s thesis has also important 
implications for John Webster, who, be- 


neath Shakespeare, was previously regarded | 


as the most likely to be the author of the 


additions. In 1602 Webster was very much 


under Dekker’s sway, but it has been asserted | 
‘Sir | 


that, in their collaborate drama, 
Thomas Wyat,’ Webster was responsible for 
the macabre passages, especially that about 


the skulls and graves at the close of Scene | 
ii. His taste for such things cannot posi- 


tively be said to have developed until 1611, 
the date of ‘The White Devil,’ and so, in 


view of the Plague Pamphlets and the. 


additions, the passages mentioned are more 
likely to be Dekker’s. Yet, under the in- 
fluence of his senior’s lively imagination, 
combined, perhaps, with the horrors of the 
plague years, may not those gloomy impres- 
sions have been indelibly made on Webster’s 
mind, and worked their way slowly to 
expression in his maturity ? 


R. G. Howarru. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“THE | 
SPANISH TRAGEDY ’ (elxiv. 147).— 
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BECKFORD AND MOZART (clxvi. 206)— 
The authority for this statement. is 
_ found in Beckford’s own notes to a copy of 
_one of his letters. Apparently the lessons 
took place at Fonthill when Mozart was 
about nine years old, and Beckford about 
five! Your correspondent should refer to 
J. W. Oliver’s ‘Life of Beckford’ (1932), 
H. J. B. CLements. 


The story of Beckford having been a pupil 
Mozart occurs in Cyrus Redding’s 
“Memoirs of William Beckford,’ 1859, 
Vol. ii, p. 54, and it is also mentioned in 
Lansdown’s ‘ Recollections of the late Wil- 
liam Beckford’ (Bath, privately printed 
1893). Beckford gave Lansdown a rather 
different version of the ‘‘ Non pit andrai” 
incident, stating that Mozart referred to the 
air as ‘‘ that march you composed.’’ The 
Redding account says that the tune “ was 
originally struck out as a theme, during one 
of his lessons, on which the pupil was to 
compose variations.’’ I was unable to trace 
any other authority for this childhood 
association with Mozart when preparing my 
paper on ‘ Beckford and Music’ (Musical 
Upinion, May 1933). 


B. J. 


TEVENSON: ‘TREASURE ISLAND’ 
(clxvi. 98, 212). -- The ‘‘ Dead Man’s 
Chest ’’ is one of the ‘‘ Virgin Islands” in 
the West Indies—re-named by the buccaneers. 
Much more information, much ad rem, will 
| be found in an article by Mr. E. B. Osborn 
in the Morning Post of Oct. 14, 1921—and 
also a complete version of that amazing 
poem, of which Stevenson only gives us a 
few detached lines. The poem occurred 
earlier in the Book Monthly of November, 
| 1914, but the actual author does not seem 
to be known. I agree with Mr. Osborn that it 
is not a ‘genuine antique.’’ (It is said to 
have been written by an American, one 
Young Ewing Allison, of Buisville, Ken- 
tucky, who first printed it in 1891, but after- 
_wards kept on amplifying and ‘‘ improving 
it, so that many and various versions are 
extant). 
| Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


| (HE INVENTION OF FORKS AND 

BUTTONS (clxvi. 42, 212).—It may be 
| of interest to note that Tom Coryate (see the 
| *D.N.B.) introduced the use of forks into 
England in the reign of James I. The fol- 
lowing passage from ‘ Coryat’s Crudities 
(1611) is referred to in many social histories: 
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The Italian and most strangers that are IEUT.-GENERAL ANDREW ANDER- 
commorant — SON OF ELGIN (clxvi. 191).—I have a 
their meals use a little fork when ey cu ‘ F 
their meat .. . This form of feeding I under- yes of ‘A List of all the Officers of the 
stand is generally used in all places of Italy, rmy and Royal Marines on Full and Half 
their forks being for the most part made of | Pay—With an Index; and a succession of 
iron or steel, and some of silver, but those are | Colonels’ dated ‘‘ War Office, 1st January, 
und only bed 1808.’ Under heading ‘ General and Field 

eir curiosity is se n 
by any means endure to have his dish touched of 
with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not | !eutenan a 
alike clean. Hereupon I myself thought good | 1 Jan. 1800. Hast Indies.” In my copy of 
to imitate the Italian fashion by this forked | the Army List for 1 March, 1819, is 


cutting of meat, not only while | was in Italy, LOCAL RANK. MAJOR-GENERALS. 


but also in Germany, and oftentimes in Eng- ? 
land since I came home: being once quipped Andrew Anderson. 4 June, 1811. East Indies. 
for that frequent using of my fork by a cer- With information such as the above, it 


tain learned gentleman, a familiar friend of | possi k i 
mine, one M. Laurence Whitaker, who in his gag 


merry humour doubted not to call me at table |, , aa 
furcifer, only for using a fork at feeding, but Company’s service are found. It is likely 
for no other cause .. . that 1786-1800 may be useful. 


The point of Whitaker’s remark was that | HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


furcifer, fork-bearer, was a synonym for . 

‘jail-bird,’’ from its reference to the fork (dev 117 
or yoke put about a criminal’s neck. It can- | of 
not have been long after the introduction of Guan of Words and Vises collated in 
forks that the habit of grabbing from the Whitby. and Neighbourhood’ (J. R. Smith 
same dish gave place to the more orderly, if | 1855). In a reference to Funeral Customs, 
sometimes less satisfying, arrangements that we are told that in that district in earlier 
now seem to us the only civilised way of serv- days, 


ing food. | 
. A. R.L. M Many of the old-fashioned inhabitants . . 

Mi had an aversion to be hhearsed, choosing rather 
to be carried by hand and sung before, because 
it was the practice of their families in times 
past; and in the suspensary manner of hand 
carrying with linen towels passed beneath the 
coffin, the generality are still borne to the 
grave, women being carried by women, as men 
by men, and children by children. 


In a book called, I think, ‘The Splendid 
Borgia,’ forks of silver are mentioned as used 
in Florence in 1494. In the Observer of 28 
of a month, either September, October, Nov- 
ember or December 1924, is an article 
‘Romance of a Fork.’ This is concerned with 
the earliest English hall-marked table-fork | mention 
known. It bears im London marks for 1632-3 died in childbirth had a ‘‘ white sheet thrown 
and the initials of an unknown London maker, | Over the coffin by way of distinction.” This 
R.C. On the handle are engraved the crests latter custom I have not seen mentioned else- 


of two noble families—Manners and Montague where. Was it at eral in other parts ? 
of Boughton. From these it is possible to C.P 


afterwards e utland, who, in 
1628 of Edward ICKNAME FOR MARCH (elxvi. 133, 
Lord Montagu of Boughton... 231).—I write to say that I remember 
in my childhood the expression ‘“‘ March 
many weathers ’’ being used by my mother. 
Her early home was in Essex, which seems 
to support the theory that it is a saying of 
the eastern counties of England. 


The vendor and other facts are given. There 
is an excellent illustration of the front and 
back of this fork. At the end of the interest- 
ing remarks, it is stated that 


workmen recently in repairing the floor of D. N. B. 
the great nursery at Haddon Hall . .. found 
a silver spoon which bears hall-marks and NDERSON OF RESTALRIG, LONG 
ty identical with those of the fork and is, HERMISTON, AND DRESSALRIG, 
MIDCALDER (clxvi. 100, 137, 213).—With 
The possible resting-place of the above is | reference to Mr. J. W. Fawcetr’s reply at 
given. the last reference, will you kindly permit 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. me to point out that there is absolutely no 
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foundation for the statement which, so far 
as I know, first appeared in a guide-book 
to Madras, edited by Lieut.-Col. Newell, sug- 
gesting that Dr. James Anderson, M.D., was 
of Swedish origin. He was born at Long 
Hermiston. I have ample proof of his Scot- 
tish nationality. 

I should be glad if any reader could clear 
up the mystery as to who was the mother of 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Wallace Young, C.B. 
See note at second reference by V. H. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


“* (VUARTER ”’ (clxvi. 155, 213).—The fol- 

lowing explanation of this cry is given 
‘Dictionary of Derivations,’ 
1843. 

Quarter, in the sense of mercy, is a mili- 
tary term. To give “ quarter ”’ originally 
meant to send a person conquered in battle 
to ‘‘ quarters ’’; and hence, to spare his life ; 
to show mercy. See, however, the subjoined 
note. 

Quartier. Cela est pris de ce que, les Hol- 
landois et les Espagnols etoient autrefois 
conuenus, que la rancgon d’ un officier, ou 
d’un soldat se payeroit d’un “‘ quartier ’’ de 
son paye: de sorte que quand on ne vouloit 
point recevoir & ran¢Gon mais qu’en usant de 
tous les droits de la victoire et de la guerre, 
quelqu’ un tuoit son ennemi il lui disoit: 
C’est en vain que tu offres un quartier de les 
gages on n’en veut point, il faut mourir. 
(De Brieux; ‘ Origine de quelques Coutumes 
Anciennes ’). 

W. KEatTINGE Ciay. 


“DOS,” A WILTSHIRE COWMAN’S 
WORD (clxvi. 66, 121, 159, 176, 211).— 
When one wishes a cow to stand still, one 
commonly says ‘‘ So, bos,’ in the United 
States, even now, at least in Missouri, and 
I believe very widely. 
T. O. M. 


ETHODS OF WRITING POSTAL 
ADDRESSES (clxvi. 155, 195). — In 
Japan the order is: town, address, name, the 
most logical of all. In youth I knew of a 
former resident of Japan, who so addressed 
his correspondence even in America. 


ROUGHTON’S AMPHITHEATRE, TOT- 
TENHAM COURT ROAD (elxvi. 173, 
212).—This building was standing in 1810, 
when John Thomas Smith wrote about it in 
his ‘ Ancient Topography of London.’ It 
was at the S.W. corner of Castle Street, Wells 


Street, afterwards 62, Castle Street, East, 
close to Adam and Eve Court. 


J. ARDAGH. 


HUTTON (clxvi. 45).—The following may 
be of service to A.G.E. :— 

1. Matthew Hutton, of Priest Hutton, 
Co. Aamcaemee, living 1520-40, married 

2. Matthew Hutton, eldest of 
Matthew (1); born in 1524; Bishop of Dur. 
ham 27 July 1589—24 March 1594; Arch- 
bishop of York, 24 March 1594—16 Jan. 
1605; died 16 Jan. 1605 aged seventy-nine, 
at York; buried in York Minster. M_.1. 
there. Married, secondly, Beatrice, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Fincham, left issue four 
sons and three daughters. : 

5. Sir Timothy Hutton, eldest son of 
Matthew (2) and Beatrice Hutton; born in 
1540 (?); was of Marske, Yorks.; High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1605; knighted same 
year; married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
George Bowes, Knight-Marshall to Queen 
Elizabeth, and had issue. 

4. Sir Thomas Hutton, son of Matthew 
(2) and Beatrice Hutton, was of Poppleton, 
Co. York; died in January 1620; married 
Ann, daughter of Sir John Bennet and lefi 
issue. 

5 and 6. Mark and Stephen Hutton, sons 
of Matthew (2) and Beatrice Hutton; both 
died young. 

7. Thomasine Hutton, daughter of 
Matthew (2) and Beatrice Hutton, married 
Sir William Gee. 

8 and 9. Other two daughters (names at 
present unknown) : one married —— Reming- 
ton; the other, —— Calverley. 

A pedigree down to the year 1712 appears 
in Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis (An- 
_ of Leeds), London, 1715, folio, 172, 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham 


N XVIIl. CENT. SCHOOL ACCOUNT 
(clxv. 200, 264, 301, 339; clxvi. 196). — 
Montagu Gerard Drake, of Shardeslowes, 
M.P. for Agmondesham, died 25 Apr., 1728; 
vide Historical Register Chronicle (1728), 24, 
and ‘ Political State of Great Britain,’ xxxv. 
415. 

William Drake, jun., M.P. for Agmon- 
desham, died 19 May, 1795.—Vide European 
Magazine (1795), 359, and Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1795), 445. 


Mrs. Drake, wife of William Drake, M.P. 
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for Agmondesham, died 4 Feb., 1757.—Vide 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1757), 92. 


J. W. F. 


MARY ASTELL (celxvi. 117, 178, 211).— 
Anent this authoress I have heard her 
described as ‘‘the Man Hater.”’ Can any- 
one give a reference to this title? Was its 
origin of the phrase given in ‘ Memoirs of 
Bunche,’ ii. 252, ‘‘ [St.] Jerome abhored a 
woman as much as Mrs. Astell did a man.”’ 


J. W. F. 


EFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION (clxvi. 67, 123, 158, 174, 211). 

—The interesting note at the last reference 
may be supplemented by the following 
details from Vol. xiii. of the ‘ History of 
Northumberland.’ 

In 1801 Thomas Allison, Vicar of Heddon- 
on-the-Wall, is said to have reported :— 

There are no papists in the parish natives 
of this kingdom, but there are 38 emigrant 
priests who assemble at stated times in a 
room set apart for the purpose of divine 
worship agreeable to the Romish Ritual. 
These refugees were living in Frenchman's 
Row. This row had been built in 1796 as 
colliery-houses for the lessees of Heddon 
Colliery, but before they could be tenanted 
there arrived in the Tyne three transports 
carrying 300 Royalist clergy (French) who 
had fled to the Channel Islands and been 
alloted by the English Government to 
Northumberland. The eleven colliery houses 
were taken to accommodate thirty-eight of 
them, and they resided there until 1802 when 
they returned to France. The sundial, which 
they set up there as a sign of gratitude, was 
restored in 1907. After the departure of the 
refugees the row was used as a poor-house 
until 1849, when it was again turned into 
dwelling-houses. The end house was rebuilt 
in brick as an inn, the Royal French Arms, 
but the rest of the row is unaltered. An ex- 
cellent view of Frenchman’s Row is given in 
the volume mentioned. 

H. AsKEw. 


Spennymoor. 


AY’S GRAVE (clxvi. 69, s.v. 
‘ Morgan’s Grave.’—It would appear that 
there is some uncertainty as to whether the 
suicide’s grave was accidentally or de- 
liberately opened. A correspondent writing 
over the initials F.C.T. communicated the 
following information to Word-lore for 
February 1928. He quotes from Devon Notes 
and Queries, Vol. i, pt. i. (1900-02) the 


statements of Mr. P. F. S. Amery :— 

A workman of mine, aged 74, informs us that 
about 40 years ago... he was in the employ 
of Mr. James Bryant, of Hedge Barton, 
Manaton when he remembers Jay’s Grave be- 
ing opened, in which a young unmarried 
woman who hung herself in Canon Farm out- 
buildings which is situated between Forder 
and Torhill, was said to have been buried but 
no one then living at Manaton could remem- 
ber the occurrence. The grave was opened 
by order of Mr. James Bryant in the presence 
of his son-in-law Mr. J. W. Sparrow, M.R.C.S. 
Bones were found, examined and declared to be 
those of a female, the skull was taken to Hedge 
Barton House, but was afterwards placed with 
the bones in a box, and reinterred in the old 
grave, a small mound raised with head and foot 
stones erected at either end. Such is the pre- 
sent appearance of the grave. 


In the same issue of Word-lore appear 
verses entitled ‘ Jay’s Grave’ contributed by 
Douglas Macmillan, reprinted from a pri- 
vately issued booklet. 

If Mr. Amery’s account can be accepted 
as authoritative Miss Chase has been in- 
accurately informed about the disinterment. 
It will be noted that she gives the name of 
the farm as Barracott, which is not in accord- 
ance with Mr. Amery’s account. 

H. ASKEW. 


CHOOL “ FUNDAVIT”’ STONE (clxv. 
171, 214, 248, 337, 392, 429).—At Kaber, 

near Kirkby Stephen, a school was endowed 
by Thomas Waller in 1689. The following 
verses were cut out in stone over the door, 
altered in 1862: 

A yeoman of this town did live 

Till he was old, and then did give 

Unto this School the yearly sum 

Of eighty pounds for each year to come, 

That children may be taught therein 

Behaviour and good discipline: 

His name, his age, and day of death, 

May all be seen here underneath. 

‘Thomas Waller, the donor, he died Octo- 
ber the 17th, 1689, in the 79th year of his 

H. ASKEw. 
OURCES OF UOTATIONS WANTED 
(clxvi. 207).—1. Si qua sede sedes, etc. These 

two lines are given in a slightly different and 
apparently more correct form on p. 149 of the 
second part of N. Reusner’s ‘ Aenigmatogra- 
phia,’ 1602, under the heading ‘Sedes’: 


Si qua sede sedes, et ea est tibi commoda 


sedes: 
Tlla sede sede, nec ab illa sede recede. 


They appear to be attributed there to Con- 
radus Bredebachius. The two parts of the 
* Aenigmatographia’ have different titles, but 
the index covers both 
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The Library. 


The Harrow School Register, 1571-1800. By 
W. T. J. Gun. (Longmans Green and 
Co. 12s. 6d. net). 


ARROVIANS must long have desired 
and looked forward to this work, partly 

for its own sake, and also because the pub- 
lication of the older Eton Registers, and of 
the ‘Record of Old Westminsters ’ seemed 
to challenge Harrow to assert equality. In 
1894, indeed, a Harrow Register had been 
published ; but its starting-point was pitched 
no further back than 1801, so that the boys 
of more than two centuries—and there were 
notable boys indeed among them—remained 
still without systematic record. There was 
material for these early years, but not, for 
most of them, very satisfactory material. 
From 1770 onwards, there are School Lists 
extant in manuscript; for the rest, the com- 
piler has to glean the names from some half- 
dozen sources, not one of which is better 
than scanty, though each has its interest. 
The two earliest names of all, Richard and 
George Roper, have been preserved by a 
letter of George’s where he mentions that 


they were sent to Harrow to school in Queen | 
‘‘ suffered from intense family pride,’’ the 


Mary’s reign. Seven other sixteenth-century 
names come from the records of Caius Coi- 
lege, Cambridge, where, pursuant to an in- 
junction of Dr. John Caius, the schools of 
men who entered the College were noted. 


| 


detail belonging to such a Register as this, 
has hunted up iand bestowed on us a great 
deal of the detail which lends human interest 
to the entries. There are some unusual 
achievements, like that of Lord Doune, who 


| planted on his estates in Scotland upwards 


of 13 million trees, of which a million and 
a half were oaks; or tthe first ascent of an 


| Englishman in a balloon, performed by John 


For tthe seventeenth century there are the | 


Governors’ Minutes; Cambridge College re- 
cords; after 1674 the list of Orators; and 
after 1685, though not without break, lists 


in newspapers of competitors and winners | 


in the shooting for the Silver Arrow—abol- 
ished in 1771. Then there are some names 
carved in the Fourth Form Room, and lists, 


four in each case, of the Stewards at the | 


Harrow dinner for 1762, 1763 and 1768. A 
yet more interesting source is the surviving 
verses of ‘Pugna Maxima,’ a poem by Wil- 
liam Bennet, later Bishop of Cloyne, which 
described a school-fight and contained a 
good number of names. The names collec- 
ted from these and one or two other scat- 
tered depositories, form Part I. of the Regis- 
ter; they amount to three hundred and fifity- 
eight—seventy-seven being of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. A good propor- 
tion are well-known—Joseph Banks; Daines 
Barrington; James Bruce; William Jones; 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; Tate Wilkinson. 
Mr. Gun, besides all the necessary but dry 


Sheldon; eccentricities and extravagancies 
of which William Bonville’s may serve as 
example, who spent £3,000 a year on five 
o'clock dinners, to which any of his friends, 
up to the number of twelve, and no more, 
might invite themselves; plenty of good 
scholarship and an abundance of probity and 
amiability. Mr. Gun has included many 
sentences from obituary notices, which, in 
spite of their eulogistic tenor, do yet add 
something definite to one’s idea of the sev- 
eral characters, as well as pleasing the 
modern ear by their quaintness. 

With Part II., besides the satisfaction of 
coming to regular history, we have the lines 
of interest somewhat enhanced and more par- 
ticularly that of family history. The 
Bouveries have already made their appear- 
ance; but now come the Bridgmans, the de 
lightful Ponsonbys, the Hamiltons, who 


Drummonds, the Yorkes, the Onslows, the 
Gordons, to mention but a few. It is amus- 
ing to observe how many eighteenth-century 
Harrow boys were enthusiastically admired 
for their good looks or charm of demeanour: 
for example, Edmund Wodehouse; Edward 
Warner (known as ‘“‘ Handsome Ned ’’), and 
Ashton Warner; Coote Manningham; Lon 
Mandeville (‘‘ the most beautiful statue like 
person that ever was seen in flesh and 
blood Harry Calvert (‘‘ Such was the 
kindness of his look and demeanour and cour- 
tesy of manner, that it was impossible to 
offer him any disrespect ....’’). Apart 
from the outstanding names such as Peel, 
Palmerston or Rodney, the general picture 
is one of various success and prosperity. 
especially in politics and in the Services. 
There are several duels recorded; here and 
there a career is twisted by an_ ill-advised 
marriage: a few cases of suicide occur, of 
which tthe saddest is that of the unhappy 
man who was intrusted by Pitt with an 
important political secret, and when intoxi- 
cated, betrayed it; and there is good suffici- 
ency in the way of unusual exploits. Mr. 
Gun tells us that some one hundred and 
twenty-eight of the Harrovians here com- 
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observed at least two instances in which he 
has been able to furnish correction of minor 
detail in that work. 

In both parts the names are set out in 
alphabetical order. The letters OH are ap- 
pended to the names of Harrovian fathers ; 
and =further—an_ excellent addition—the 
names of Harrovian sons have been given. 
While the book must appeal primarily to 
Harrovians, it will doubtless earn much 
gratitude from many students of seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century history. Nor will 
the general reader find it waste of time to 
dwell on its pages, especially if he is at 
the pains to follow the dates and careers of 
the Head Masters as provided in an appen- 
dix, and assign the various boys who attract 
his attention to their several periods. 


Sir Thomas More and his Friends. By 
Ek. M. G. Routh. (Oxford University 
Press). 


(NE can never weary of Sir Thomas More. 
He is one of those figures whose many 
qualities appeal differently—in different pro- 
portion—to different observers, so that each 
of these may possibly contribute something 
fresh—however small—to appreciation of 
him. The present study is narrative and des- 
criptive rather than interpretative. Miss 
Routh evidently knows, familiarly and _ in- 
timately, both the sources for More’s life, 
and the use of them made by later writers. 
It was not within her plan to go at any length 
into either politics or religious controversy. 
She gives us only so much of either as seemed 
necessary to complete the picture of More 
and his entourage as she meant to present it. 
We think she has here restricted herself 
somewhat too closely; and we also think it 
would have been a good thing to provide 
something in the way of a summing up or 
general estimate of More’s character and 
career. For those who make their first 
acquaintance with him from this book (and 
we much hope that they will be many) his 
public life is left as something of a puzzle; 
while his attitude towards heresy certainly 
requires further illustration from the point 
of view of his own thought—not a difficult 
or complicated matter. This is the more to 
be desired because Miss Routh’s view of 
More, after such long, close and sympathetic 
study, would have been worth having in a 
considered summary. 
With these small complaints our grumbling 
comes to an end. We found the book almost 
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impossible to lay down, for not only is More 
himself, largely by the aid of abundant quo- 
tation, brought strongly before us in all the 
charm of his singularly attractive and orig- 
inal spirit, but his family and friends are 
seen gathered about him in a more detailed 
and vivid portraiture, and more skilfully 
disposed, than we think is the case in other 
Lives of More. We see them advancing in 
life step by step with More, and though, 
for them too, wider significance is a thought 
too far in abeyance, their relations with him 
are drawn out happily. The first half of 
the book seemed to us especially good. 

The careful documentation is another ex- 
cellent feature. ‘There was once an idea that 
footnotes should be apologised for. We seem 
to have noticed fewer apologies of late, and 
are inclined to believe—as we also hope-- 
that they are found unnecessary by reason 
of some growing ttaste for footnotes. To say 
nothing of their obvious usefulness to the 
student, they should have—even for the 
reader who does not intend to avail himself 
of references, or go deep into the minutiae 
they offer—a good suggestive value both as 
opening up the existence of a background to 
tthe book, and as witnessing to the reliability 
of the writer. Miss Routh’s footnotes 
greatly increase the value of her work. 

A word should be said about the fine illus- 
trations, which include the Peter Gilles and 
Erasmus of Quentin Matsys, the portrait- 
group of the More family drawn in pencil 
by Holbein, and enlargements from this 
latter of the heads of More’s father and 
children and of Margaret Giggs. 

The late Dame Elizabeth Wordsworth 
wrote a sympathetic preface, which many 
will read with great pleasure. 


Preceedings of the British Academy, 1932. 
(Oxford University Press, for the British 
Academy. £1 10s. net). 


HIS volume contains eleven lectures to- 
gether with the Presidential Address de- 
livered in July, 1932, by Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher. Some of these, on their being issued 
as pamphlets, have already been noticed in 
our columns, as have also one or two of the 
five obituary notices. Others are the Annual 
Lecture on Aspects of Art, which Mr. A. W. 
Clapham devoted to the Renaissance of 
Architecture and Stone-Carving in Southern 
France in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries 
—a notable article with delightful illus- 
trations; Mr. Tenney Frank’s ‘ Cicero ’— 
the Annual Lecture on a Master Mind; 
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“Some Problems in Mediaeval Historio- 


destroy (£55). 


graphy,’ by Dr. Coulton (the Raleigh Lec- | 
| (1820: £26); to Mrs. Aders (1825: £40), and 


ture on History)—full of suggestion; and 
Senator Visconti di Modrone’s ‘ England and 
Italy—An History Survey of a Great Friend- 
ship’ (the Annual Italian Lecture). The 
Annual Philosophical Lecture was Mr. 
A. Prichard’s discussion of Duty and Ignor- 
ance of Fact; and the Sir John Rhys Mem- 
orial Lecture by Mr. Ifor Williams dealt 
with the Poems of Llywarch Hén. Import- 
ant communications were Mr. C. J. Gadd’s 
‘Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at 
Ur’ (abundantly illustrated) and ‘ The Date 
of the Roman Denarius and other Land- 
marks in Karly Roman Coinage,’ by H. Mat- 
tingly and E. §. G. Robinson (also with 
illustrations). Dr. MHazeltine’s obituary 
notice of Countney Stanhope Kenny, and Dr. 
Clark’s of Louis Claude Purser, are each a 
striking tribute to a great scholar of more 
than ordinary personal charm and beauty 
of character. 


BOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Coilectors of Rowlandson will be inter- 
ested in the twenty items of this draughts- 
man described in the thousand and 
ninth Caxton Heap Catalogue, which we 
recently received. Here is also a fine water- 
colour drawing by Thackeray, which was 
once presented by his daughter, lady Ritchie, 
to Bernhard Tiauchnitz, on his jubilee. It 
represents ia cavalier being servel with drink 
by an attendant. Of the two hundred auto- 
graph letters offered, the outstan Jing piece is 
the subscription and signature, ‘‘ Your Lov- 
inge Cousin Elizabeth R.’’ in a_ letter to 
Mar, then Regent of Scotland (1572: £120). 
Elizabeth is further represented by a letter 
(signed) to Burghley, later in the same year 
(£62), and by another signature to a docu- 
ment on vellum, with an order to the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster concerning. 
Maundy money (1593: £65). It is the col- 
lector occupied with Coleridge, however, who 
will find most here to browse upon. Messrs. 
Tregaskis have eleven autograph letters of 
his to offer, besides his copy of Kant’s 
“Vermischte Schriften’ containing MS. 
notes on ten pages of fly-leaves and the letter 
of Gillman to Cottle containing the account 
of the autopsy of Coleridge’s body. The 
letter they prize most highly is one of 1826 
to Mrs. Aders—a letter one wonders she did 


to James Gillman (1826: £40). 


Unpublished examples 
are to Clarkson (1808: £48); to Allsopp § 


The Kant 
costs £110. Other good items are an auto- 
graph manuscript of Edmund Hector, Dr, 
Johnson’s friend, giving account of hig? 
school-days with Johnson (£80); an order 
‘for Phisical stuff spent upon divers his 
Maties. poore household servants,”’ signed by 
William Harvey (1637: £75); a letter of 
Addison’s (1714: £16); a letter addressed to 
Randolph, of George Buchanan’s (1577: 
£85), and.a letter of Byron’s to Perry (1816: 
£40). Among seventeenth-century items are 
three signatures of Charles II—the best 
‘‘your assured friend Charles R.,’’ to Sir 
Kenelm Digby, accompanied with date and 
Digby’s name also in the King’s hand (1661: 
£12 10s.). A letter of Evelyn’s addressed to 
Pepys is another good item, offered for £40; 
and those who are making a study of early 
bookselling may like to have their attention 
called to a letter written by John Dunton to 
Mr. Luttrell, a Member of Parliament, in 
1707 (£25). The list might be prolonged with 
items of no less interest; we will wind up 
with James Boswell’s letter to his daughter 
Euphemia, chiefly about arrangements for 
her after her mother’s death, and also men- 
tioning the Life of Johnson (1790: £85). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


sendin 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
°N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and a 
= —_— the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


THe Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


a letter to be forwarded to 


Published by Notes and Queries, at the Office 
by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High S 


tree 


t, 


14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2, and printed 
High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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